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Indian  Week  1980  Style 


“A  Lamanite  Indian  Chal¬ 
lenge:  Living  for  Our  Father’s 
Promises”  is  the  theme  for  the 
1980  Indian  Week  at  Brigham 
Young  University  scheduled  Sun¬ 
day  through  Thursday,  Feb.  3-7. 

Charlie  Stewart,  a  descendant 
of  Chief  Sitting  Bull  and  a  junior 
in  psychology  from  Pine  Ridge, 
S.D.,  is  a  member  of  the  Oglala- 
Sioux  tribe  andco-chairmanofthis 
year’s  festivities  under  the  aus- 
picies  of  the  Tribe  of  Many 
Feathers,  the  campus-wide  or¬ 
ganization  to  which  nearly  500 
Indian  students  on  campus  be¬ 
long. 

The  public  is  invited  to  the 
various  activities. 

Four  days  of  festivities  will 
end  Thursday  with  the  traditional 


ELDER  GEORGE  P.  LEE 


Elder  Lee  To  Speak  At  Banquet 


Elder  George  P.  Lee,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  LDS  Church’s  First 
Quorum  of  the  Seventy  and  the 
first  American  Indian  to  become 
_  a  General  Authority  for  the 
Church,  will  be  the  featured 
speaker  at  the  banquet  Thursday 
concluding  Indian  Week. 

Miss  Indian  BYU  will  also  be 
crowned  at  the  banquet  by  1979 
winner,  Debbie  Crawford,  who  is 


chairman  of  this  year’s  pageant. 

The  banquet  and  coronation 
will  be  held  at  6  p.m.  in  the  main 
ballroom  of  the  Wilkinson  Center. 
A  dance  will  follow  at  8  p.m.  with 
music  being  furnished  by  London 
Bridge.  Tickets  for  the  banquet 
and  dance  are  $3  with  an  activity 
card  and  $5  without. 

Elder  Lee  is  a  full-blooded 
Navajo  born  in  Towaoc,  Colo.  He 


was  president  of  the  Arizona  Hol¬ 
brook  Mission  before  being  called 
as  a  General  Authority  in  1975. 
His  mission  covered  the  huge 
Navajo  Reservation  in  the  four 
corners  region  of  Arizona,  Col¬ 
orado,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah. 

Prior  to  his  call  as  mission 
president,  he  was  president  of 
the  College  of  Ganado,  a  two- 
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banquet  and  coronation  of  the  new 
Miss  Indian  BYU.  Elder  George 
P.  Lee,  a  member  of  the  LDS 
Church’s  First  Quorum  of  the 
Seventy  and  the  first  Indian  to 
receive  a  doctoral  degree  from 
BYU,  will  be  the  featured  speaker 
at  the  banquet  which  begins  at 
6  p.m.  in  the  Wilkinson  Center 
ballroom.  Tickets  are  required  for 
the  banquet,  with  the  admission 
charge  including  a  dance  after 
the  dinner  and  coronation. 

Colorful  Indian  arts  and 
crafts  will  be  displayed  from  9 
a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Monday  through 
Thursday  in  the  stepdown  lounge 
and  the  secured  gallery  of  the 
Wilkinson  Center. 

Four  motion  pictures  dealing 
with  Indians  will  be  shown  daily 
at  two  locations,  Mr.  Stewart 
said.  These  include  two  films  on 
the  Cherokees  (past  and  present), 
“A  Different  Drum”  filmed  by 
BYU  and  starring  Dan  George, 
and  “Young  Bear’s  Revenge.” 

On  Monday  at  12  noon  on  the 
Wilkinson  Center  west  court,  In¬ 
dian  students  from  many  tribes 
will  hold  a  mini  pow-wow  fea¬ 
turing  traditional  songs  and 
dances  and  costumes. 

Special  workshop  sessions 
will  be  held  during  the  week. 
These  include  Native  American 
Contributions,  Monday,  3  p.m., 


Wilkinson  Center  stepdown 
lounge,  Dr.  Hal  Black;  Indian 
music,  Tuesday,  9  a.m..  Varsity 
,Theater,  John  Rainer;  50  Lama¬ 
nite  prophecies  and  how  they 
relate  to  you,  11  a.m.,  Tuesday, 
Varsity  Theater,  Jeff  Simons; 
Indian  self-imdge,  Wednesday, 
9  a.m.,  Varsity  Theater,  Howard 
Rainer;  Native  American  ad¬ 
dresses,  Wednesday,  2  p.m.,  321 
Wilkinson  Center,  Dr.  John 
Maestas;  Indian  genealogy,  3 
p.m.  Wednesday,  321  Wilkinson 
Center,  Dr.  Robert  Westover. 

Scheduled  Thursday  are  the 
following:  cinema  workshop  fea¬ 
turing  Joe  Running  Fox  of  the 
movie  “Ishi,”  at  9  a.m.  in  the 
Varsity  Theater;  the  production 
of  “Joseph,”  by  Bryce  Chamber- 
lain,  11  a.m.,  347  Wilkinson  Cen¬ 
ter;  student  variety  show,  11  a.m., 
Wilkinson  Center  east  ballroom; 
Miss  Indian  BYU  fashion  show, 
12-2  p.m.,  Wilkinson  Center  east 
ballroom;  Indian  flute  music 
demonstration,  2  p.m.,  349  Wilkin¬ 
son  Center,  John  Rainer. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  Tues¬ 
day  will  be  two  performances 
by  the  popular  variety  troupe,  the 
Lamanite  Generation.  These 
shows  will  be  at  2  p.m.  and 
7:30  p.m.  in  the  main  ballroom  of 
the  Wilkinson  Center.  Tickets  are 
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Schedule  Of  Events  For  Indian  Week 


SUNDAY  -  February  3 

7:30-9:00  Elder  Boyd  K.  Packer,  14th  Stake  Fireside,  Marriott  Center 

MONDAY  —  February  4 

9:00-5:00  Information,  Registration  and  Admissions  Booth,  Step¬ 
down  Lounge,  ELWC;  Arts  and  Crafts  Displays,  Secured 
Art  Gallery,  ELWC 

12:00-1:00  Mini-Powwow,  West  Court,  ELWC 
1:00-4:00  Campus  Tours,  Meet  in  the  Stepdown  Lounge,  ELWC 
1 :00-3:00  Films,  Varsity  Theatre,  ELWC 

1:00-2:00  Tribe  of  Many  Feathers  Speak-out,  321  ELWC 
2:00-3:00  Arts  and  Crafts  Workshop-Brenda  Stewart,  321  ELWC 
3:00-4:00  Native  American  Demonstration-Hal  Black,  Stepdown 
Lounge,  ELWC 

5:00-7:00  Family  Home  Evening-President  Van  Wagenen,  Main 
Ballroom,  ELWC 

7:30-10:00  Miss  Indian  BYU  Panel  Judging,  Closed  Event,  BRMB 


TUESDAY  -  February  5 

9:00-5:00  Information,  Registration  and  Admissions  Booth,  Stepdown 
Lounge,  ELWC;  Arts  and  Crafts  Displays,  Secured  Art 
Gallery,  ELWC 

9:00-10:00  Indian  Music  Workshop/John  Rainer,  Varsity  Theatre 
ELWC 

11:00-12:00  50  Lamanite  Prophecies  and  How  They  Relate  to  You/Jeff 
Simons,  321  ELWC 

11:00-12:00  Navajo  Tribal  Student  Government  Workshop,  349  ELWC 
1:00-3:00  Films,  Varsity  Theatre 

1:00-2:00  Multi-Talent  Development  Workshop /William  Fox,  321 

ELWC 


1:00-2:00  Navajo  Tribal  Student  Government  Workshop,  349  ELWC 

2:00-4:00  Lamanite  Generation  Matinee,  Ballroom  ELWC,  $2.00 
7:30-9:30  Lamanite  Generation  Performance,  Ballroom  ELWC,  $2.00 


WEDNESDAY  -  February  6 

9:00-5:00  Arts  and  Crafts  Displays,  Secured  Art  Gallery,  ELWC 
9:00-10:00  “Indian  Self-Image”/Howard  Rainer,  Varsity  Theatre, 
ELWC 


10:00-1 1:00  Indian  Women  Leadership  Workshop/Helen  Sekaquaptewa, 
Varsity  Theatre,  ELWC 

10:00-11:00  Seminaries  Scripture  Chase:  Southwest,  Great  Plains,  347 
ELWC 

1:00-2:00  Alley  Family  Dance  Demonstration,  West  Court  Annex, 
ELWC 

1:00-3:00  Films,  Varsity  Theatre,  ELWC 

2:00-3:00  Native  Address  Workshop-Dr.  John  Maestas,  321  ELWC 

2:00-4:00  Miss  Indian  BYU  Talent  Show,  East  Ballroom,  ELWC 

3:00-4:00  Genealogy  Ancestry  Workshop-Dr.  V.  Robert  Westover, 
321  ELWC 

4:00-5:00  Indian  Education  Workshop-Dr.  V.C.  Osborne,  321  ELWC 

6:00  Inter-Tribal  Cultural  Exchange,  West  Annex,  Smith  Field- 

house,  $1.00 

THURSDAY  -  February  7 


9:00-5:00 

9:00-10:00 

9:00-11:00 

10:00-11:00 

10:00-11:00 

11:00-12:00 

12:00-2:00 

1:00-2:00 

2:00-3:00 

3:00-4:00 

6:00 


Arts  and  Crafts  Displays,  Secured  Art  Gallery,  ELWC 
Joe  Garcia,  Varsity  Theatre,  ELWC 
Films,  347  ELWC 

Cinema  Workshop/Pat  Begay  Gordon,  Varsity  Theatre, 
ELWC 

Miss  Indian  BYU  Extemporaneous  Speeches,  321  ELWC 
Student  Variety  Show,  East  Ballroom,  ELWC 
Miss  Indian  BYU  Fashion  Show,  East  Ballroom,  ELWC 
Films,  347  ELWC 

Indian  Flute  Demonstration/ John  Rainer,  347  ELWC 
Films,  347  ELWC 

Indian  Week  Banquet/Elder  George  P.  Lee,  $3.00-Students, 
$5.00-Others;  Miss  Indian  BYU  Pageant  and  Coronation, 
Main  Ballroom  ELWC 
Dance 


8:00 


Editorial 

Support  Indian  Week 

In  the  early  1960’s,  the  Tribe  of  Many  Feather’s  organization 
was  founded.  It  is  through  the  TMF  club  that  Indian  Week  at 
Brigham  Young  University  began. 

When  Indian  Week  was  first  established,  the  program  was  held 
for  2-3  hours.  Today,  it  has  gained  high  acclaim  and  has  grown 
into  a  full  week  presentation  of  considerable  size  through  the 
effort  and  support  of  many.  Support  surely  has  a  strong  impact 
or  influence  on  its  success. 

In  past  years  the  attendance  level  to  the  scheduled  events  has 
been  rather  low  from  the  Indian  student  body.  This  indeed  is  an 
embarassment  to  the  Indians  because  Indian  Week  is  for  us  to 
show  others  our  capabilities. 

Indian  Week  provides  a  chance  for  the  Indians  to  set  them¬ 
selves  free  of  the  typical  stereotypes  by  showing  their  accom¬ 
plishments  and  by  perhaps  displaying  artistic  crafts.  These  are 
but  some  of  the  many  qualities  each  Indian  student  possesses. 

There  are  many  other  important  aspects  of  Indian  Week,  but 
our  ultimate  goal  is  to  achieve  brotherhood. 

Indian  Week  boasts  a  wide  variety  of  talent,  political  leaders 
and  issues,  entertainment,  cultural  awareness,  workshops,  art 
exhibits,  spiritual  insight  and  the  coronation  of  Miss  Indian  BYU. 

The  theme  for  this  year  is  “A  Lamanite  Indian  Challenge: 
Living  for  Our  Father’s  Promise.”  Generally  among  Latter-day 
Saints,  the  concepts  of  living  our  Father’s  promise  is  to  gain  eternal 
salvation.  This  is  a  promise  we  as  his  children  can  have  if  we  are 
righteous  and  live  in  accordance  with  His  teachings. 

How  can  we  attain  our  goal  of  brotherhood  if  we  do  not  have 
the  concern  and  support  of  the  general  public,  other  BYU  students, 
and  the  Indian  student  body?  Each  of  us  needs  the  encouragement 
and  support  of  others. 

Once  the  concept  of  brotherhood  is  achieved,  then  can  we  reap 
the  rewards  of  our  Father’s  promise. 

— Rachel  Duwyenie 


Fall  '79  High  Achievers 

During  fall  semester  1979,  several  Indian  students 
attending  BYU  earned  scholastic  excellence  of  a  3.5  grade 
point  average  with  12  or  more  credit  hours. 

Congratulations  are  extended  to  Nelson  Bia,  Navajo; 
Jean  Bullard,  Lumbee;  Kelli  Clark,  Oneida;  Laura  Cor¬ 
nelius,  Oneida;  Tony  Dayish,  Navajo;  Elsie  Dee,  Navajo; 
Isabelle  Edgewater,  Navajo;  Joan  Goedel,  Lumbee;  Sharon 
Grosenbach,  Pueblo;  William  Hatch,  Navajo;  Kevin  Johns, 
Oneida;  Barbara  Lujan,  Taos  Pueblo;  Pearl  Mitchell, 
Navajo;  Valerie  Montoya,  Tewa/San  Juan;  Kathleen  Sims, 
Navajo;  Cheryl  Tolino,  Navajo;  Patricia  Tsosie,  Navajo; 
and  Carter  Williams,  Navajo. 

Graduate  students  receiving  a  3.5  or  higher  were  Stella 
Clah,  a  Navajo  majoring  in  sociology  and  Lenora  Fulton, 
a  Navajo  majoring  in  health  education. 


Eight  Receive  Diplomas 

“Educated  men  and  women  with  knowledge  and  know¬ 
how  need  not  be  a  victim  of  change  but  can  be  in  on  the  mold¬ 
ing  of  solutions.” 

This  saying  could  hold  true  for  1,028  students  from  37 
states  and  18  foreign  countries  who  received  degrees  in 
December  from  Brigham  Young  University.  There  were  60 
doctoral  degrees,  11  masters  degrees,  741  bachelors  degrees, 
and  117  associate  degrees  bestowed  upon  the  graduates. 

Eight  Indian  students  received  degrees  in  December. 
Ramona  Nez,  a  Navajo  from  Chile,  Ariz.,  received  her 
bachelor’s  degree  in  English  with  a  minor  in  Native  American 
Studies.  While  attending  BYU,  Ramona  was  the  Tribe  of 
Many  Feathers  president,  Eagle’s  Eye  editor,  and  1st 
attendant  to  Miss  Indian  BYU  XIX.  She  also  is  a  past 
member  of  the  Lamanite  Generation  and  served  a  full-time 
mission  to  Hawaii. 

Those  receiving  associate  degrees  were  Laura  Nelson 
Brown,  Navajo  from  Winslow,  Ariz.;  Strater  Crowfoot, 
Blackfoot  from  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada;  Isabelle  Demp¬ 
sey,  Navajo  from  Lukachukai,  Ariz.;  Evelena  Yazzie  Jack- 
son,  Navajo  from  Oraibi,  Ariz.;  Deanna  Crowfoot  Nelson, 
Blackfoot  from  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada;  Kee  Thinn, 
Navajo  from  Kayenta,  Ariz.;  and  Aneta  Talker  Wahley, 
Navajo  from  Shonto,  Ariz. 


Winter  semester  Eagle’s  Eye  staff  are,  from  left,  front  row  -  Vickie  Manning,  Phillip  Lee, 
Wanda  Manning,  Rachel  Duwyenie;  back  row  -  Marie  Robbins,  Tami  Lyons,  Connie  Yellowfish, 
Barbara  Brien,  and  instructor  Hal  Williams.  (Photo  by  Kurtis  Frazier) 

Eight  Produce  Eagle’s  Eye 


The  Eagle’s  Eye  production 
staff  of  the  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity  Indian  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  newspaper  has  added  five 
new  members  to  its  staff. 

Returning  from  last  fall  will, 
be  Vickie  Manning,  adviser; 
Wandie  Manning,  editor;  and 
Tami  Lyons,  reporter.  New  assis¬ 
tant  editors  are  Marie  Robbins 
and  Connie  Yellowfish.  New  re¬ 
porters  are  Barbara  Brien, 
Rachael  Duwyenie,  and  Phillip 
J.  Lee. 

Vickie  Manning,  a  Shoshone- 
Paiute  from  Owyhee,  Nevada, was 
selected  as  the  faculty  ad¬ 
viser.  She  is  a  graduate  student 
in  business  education-adminis¬ 
trative  management. 

The  editor,  Wandie  Manning, 
is  a  Shoshone-Paiute  from  Owy¬ 


hee,  Nevada,  is  a  graduate  in 
law-enforcement  and  justice  ad¬ 
ministration. 

Marie  Robbins,  a  Navajo 
from  Cameron,  Ariz.,  is  a  junior 
majoring  in  communication  (pub¬ 
lic  relations)  and  minoring  in 
Native  American  studies.  She  will 
serve  as  an  assistant  editor. 

Connie  Dee  Yellowfish,  an 
Otoe -Comanche,  is  from  Lawton, 
Okla.  She  is  a  recent  transfer 
from  Cameron  University.  She 
begins  her  junior  year  here. 

Reporting  is  hard  work  and 
the  following  people  are  doing  a 
great  job: 

Tami  Lyons,  a  Shoshone-Ban- 
nock  from  Boise,  is  majoring  in 
business  education. 

Barbara  Brien,  is  a  freshman 
from  Fort  Rock,  Mont.  She  went 


Lee  Speaks  At  Banquet 
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year  community  college  on  the 
Navajo  Reservation  in  north¬ 
eastern  Arizona.  He  was  the  first 
Native  American  to  hold  the  posi¬ 
tion.  The  school  was  formerly 
a  Presbyterian  boarding  school. 

Elder  Lee  received  a  bach¬ 
elor’s  degree  from  BYU  in  1968, 
a  master’s  degree  from  Utah 
State  University  in  1970,  and  a 
doctoral  degree  in  educational 
administration  at  BYU  in  1975, 
becoming  the  first  Indian  to  earn 
a  doctoral  degree  from  BYU. 

As  a  young  man,  he  attended 
public  schools  in  Utah  while  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  LDS  Church’s 
Placement  Program.  He  lived 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glen  L.  Harker 
of  Orem  during  the  school  year 
because  suitable  educational 
opportunities  were  not  then  avail¬ 
able  near  his  home  in  the  out¬ 


lying  area  of  the  reservation.  He 
graduated  from  Orem  High 
School  in  1962. 

Winner  of  many  awards  and 
scholarships,  he  was  named  as 
one  of  the  “Outstanding  Young 
Men  of  America”  and  declined 
appointment  as  a  White  House 
Fellow  in  order  to  accept  an 
appointment  at  the  College  of 
Ganado. 


on  the  Indian  Placement  Program 
and  lived  in  Seattle, 
Wash.  She  is  from  the  Assina- 
boine- Sioux.  She  will  be  majoring 
in  music  education. 

Racheal  Duwyenie  is  a  Hopi 
and  Apache  Indian.  She  is  from 
San  Carlos,  Arizona.  She 
attended  the  placement  program 
in  North  Hollywood,  Calif. 

Phillip  J.  Lee,  a  Navajo,  was 
born  in  Tooele,  Utah.  He  movec 
to  Arizona  and  there  he  was  intro 
duced  to  Indian  Placement  Pro 
gram.  He  served  a  mission  in  th< 
Florida  Tallahassee  Mission,  un 
der  the  direction  of  President 
LeGrand  R.  Curtis.  Phil  has  beer 
on  the  Indian  Placement  Pro 
gram  for  10  years.  He  went  tc 
Ogden,  Utah.  He  is  majoring  ir 
pre-dentistry. 

He  is  married  to  Katherim 
Hattich,  a  Comanche  Indian  fron 
Oklahoma  and  also  a  BYU  gra 
duate.  They  have  five  children. 

Indian  Week 
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$2  each. 

Special  Indian  dance  demon¬ 
strations  will  be  performed  Wed¬ 
nesday  by  the  Dennis  Alley  family 
of  Salt  Lake  City.  These  will  be 
at  1  p.m.  on  the  west  court  of  the 
Wilkinson  Center. 


Eagle’s  Eye  Staff 


Editor . Wanda  Manning 

Assistant  Editor . Connie  Yellowfish 

Assistant  Editor . Marie  Robbins 

Instructor . Hal  Williams 

Adviser . Vickie  Manning 

Reporters . Tami  Lyons,  Phillip  Lee, 

Barbara  Brien,  Rachel  Duwyenie 

The  Eagle’s  Eye  is  published  at  least 
10  times  a  year  at  a  subscription  rate  of 
4.00.  Letters  to  the  editor,  news, 
poems,  cartoons  and  suggestions  should 
be  sent  to  The  Eagle’s  Eye,  360A  Brim- 
hall  Building,  Indian  Education  Depart¬ 
ment,  Brigham  Young  University,  Provo,/ 

"Utah  84602. 


Indian  Week 
Special  Workshops 

by  Connie  Dee  Yellowfish 

During  the  week  of  Feb.  3-7,  the  Indian  Education  Department 
at  BYU  will  sponsor  activities  that  are  free  of  charge  and  open 
to  everyone.  The  following  are  offered.  If  more  information  is 
desired,  contact  the  workshop  coordinator,  Dr.  V.  Con  Osborne. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  5, 9  a.m. 
and 

Thursday,  Feb.  7, 2  p.m. 

John  C.  Rainer,  assistant  professor,  will  play  the  Indian  flute, 
present  a  slide  demonstration,  and  lecture  on  the  construction, 
description,  and  functions  of  the  flute  throughout  the  various 
Indian  cultures.  The  flute  is  used  to  illustrate  the  Indian  as  a 
person  and  how  his  music  is  a  medium  used  to  express  his  way  of 
life. 

Mr.  Rainer  is  currently  teaching  a  class  in  which  the  students 
learn  how  to  build,  play  and  use  the  flute.  He  also  touches 
on  the  history  and  mythology  of  the  flute  and  how  it  was  used 
within  different  tribes.  He  views  Indian  music  as  a  tool  that 
could  be  used  as  a  unifying  force  to  the  American  Indian.  He’s 
enjoyed  making  this  presentation  during  the  past  two  years. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  5, 11  a.m. 

Jeff  Simons  will  present  a  workshop  entitled  “50  Lamanite 
Prophecies  and  How  They  Relate  To  You.”  Mr.  Simons  will 
lecture  on  the  “direction  and  velocity  of  prophecies  ....  The 
Lamanites  are  chosen  for  a  very  specific  assignment  to  fulfill. 
Unless  they  understand  why  they  are  chosen,  they  won’t  know  what 
they  are  chosen  for.  During  the  next  decade,  the  majority  of  the 
prophecies  will  be  fulfilled.” 

Mr.  Simons  also  says  that  understanding  prophecy  is  primary 
to  how  fast  the  Lamanites  will  achieve  or  fulfill  prophecy.  This 
presentation  is  the  first  of  its  kind.  Mr.  Simons  feels  that  since 
the  Church  takes  a  different  view  toward  the  Lamanite,  people 
are  our  greatest  resources;  and  he  has  enjoyed  working  with 
the  Indian  people  and  helping  them  develop.  Currently,  he  is 
teaching  a  religion  class,  “The  Lamanite.” 

Tuesday,  Feb.  5, 1  p.m. 

William  Fox,  assistant  professor,  is  conducting  a  workshop  on 
multi-talent  development.  He  will  present  an  overview  and  sug¬ 
gest  how  to  develop  talents  within  ourselves.  He  is  currently 
teaching  a  course  that  helps  the  student  recognize  natural  talents 
that  are  academic,  creative,  and  communicative  in  nature. 

In  class,  the  student  learns  how  to  plan,  forecast,  and  make 
decisions  after  he  has  recognized  and  developed  those  talents. 
Fox  has  been  a  consultant  for  Indian  educators’  workshops  and 
seminars  throughout  the  western  United  States.  He  has  found 
that  all  learning  activities  are  based  on  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  of  “Becoming  What  One  Has  The  Potential  To  Become.” 

Wednesday,  Feb.  6, 2  p.m. 

Dr.  John  R.  Maestas,  director  of  the  Multi-Cultural  Education 
Division  at  BYU,  is  presenting  a  workshop  on  Native  American 
Address.  His  lecture  will  keep  the  participant  abreast  of  what 
Indian  people  are  saying  today  about  their  role  in  America.  His 
workshop  will  expose  the  participants  to  speeches  made  by  Indians 
and  how  they  are  expressing  themselves. 

An  activity  is  planned  to  help  the  participants  discover  their 
attitudes  toward  Native  American  address  and  how  they  respond 
to  what  is  being  said.  Dr.  Maestas  is  presently  teaching  Con¬ 
temporary  Native  American  Address  where  he  is  using  his  com¬ 
pilation  of  speeches  made  by  Indians.  His  interest  developed  10 
years  ago  when  he  learned  that  no  records  were  being  kept  of 
Indian  oratory;  his  book,  “Contemporary  Native  American  Ad¬ 
dress,”  is  an  effort  to  preserve  those  documents. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  6, 3  p.m. 

Dr.  Robert  Westover,  coordinator  of  Indian  Personal  Ser¬ 
vices,  will  present  an  Indian  Geneology  Workshop  that  will  be  open 
to  all  who  would  like  to  learn  research  procedures  for  Indians. 
Dr.  Westover  is  currently  teaching  an  introductory  course  in 
genealogy  and  has  found  this  assignment  to  be  the  most  ful¬ 
filling. 

His  lecture  will  disclose  resource  material  for  doing  the 
research  and  where  to  obtain  information.  There  will  be  displays 
of  research  materials,  books,  and  other  materials  that  are  avail¬ 
able  to  the  resourcer.  Dr.  Westover  has  had  experience  in  helping 
Indians  find  their  heritage  and  has  learned  that  it  is  not  as 
difficult  as  people  assume  it  is. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  6, 4  p.m. 

Dr.  Con  Osborne,  associate  professor  and  Indian  Education 
Department  Chairman,  will  host  a  workshop  that  will  specifically 
concentrate  on  the  Indian  Education  Department.  He  plans 
to  focus  on  educational  opportunities  for  students.  A  round¬ 
table  discussion  with  panel  members  will  be  presented  in  which 
the  floor  will  be  open  to  questions  and  comments  from  workshop 
participants. 

Dr.  Osborne  is  also  a  consultant  evaluator  and  workshop 
director  for  several  reservations  and  schools.  He  has  watched  the 
Indian  Education  Department  grow  and  notes,  with  interest, 
that  the  Native  American  Studies  is  very  popular  among  the 
students  at  Brigham  Young. 


BRYCE  CHAMBERLAIN 


Bryce  Chamberlain  Plays 
Role  Of  Joseph  Smith 


by  Marie  Robins 

On  Thursday,  Feb.  7,  at  11 
a.m.  in  the  Varsity  Theater,  the 
well-known  LDS  actor  S.  Bryce 
Chamberlain  will  perform  his 
one-man  show  of  his  imaginative 
portrayal  of  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  is  a  BYU 
faculty  member  in  the  Indian 
Education  Department.  He  has 
been  a  counselor  for  the  Indian 
Personal  Services  for  seven  years. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  received  both 
his  bachelor’s  and  master’s  de¬ 
grees  from  BYU  in  theater. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  first  created 
his  portrayal  of  Joseph  Smith  in 
the  1960’s  when  he  performed  as 
the  prophet  in  “The  Restoration 
of  the  Church”  which  was  staged 
in  Glendale,  Calif.  “I  like  the 
character  of  Joseph  Smith  and 
like  the  role,  and  I  wanted  to  do 
more  with  it,”  he  said. 

Since  then,  he  has  done  ex¬ 
tensive  research  into  the  life  and 

Indian  Music 

Contd.  From  Page  6 

This  tremendous  impact  of 
the  industrial  society  has  indeed 
changed  the  emphasis  on  the 
social  songs.  In  conjuction  with 
this  changing  process,  the  pow¬ 
wow  culture  is  fast  becoming  an 
evolution  (panmovement)  among 
the  Indian  tribes.  Various  changes 
include  the  dancing  styles,  attire 
and  song  structure.  This  move¬ 
ment  across  the  Indian  culture 
is  readily  seen  by  many. 

Various  instruments  were 
developed  to  a  highly  sophisti¬ 
cated  degree  by  individuals  and 
tribes.  Materials  used  for  music 
long  ago  varied  from  tribe  to 
tribe.  Native  Americans  utilized 
the  materials  that  existed  within 
their  geographical  environment. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  drum, 
The  frame  was  made  from  a 
hollowed-out  tree  stump  and  then 
covered  with  cow,  buffalo  or  deer 
hide.  Shapes  of  the  drum  would 
consist  of  one-sided,  two-sided, 
round  and  some  northwestern 
coast  tribes  made  their  drum  look 
like  a  coffin.  Turtle  shells,  deer 
hoves,  and  leather  stretched  over 
various  objects  comprised  the 
rattles. 

Percussive  (hit/strike)  in¬ 
struments  were  commonly  used  to 
produce  songs.  Drums,  rattles 
and  rasps  are  all  a  part  of  this 


times  of  the  prophet,  gathering 
information  from  volumes  of 
church  history  and  other  valuable 
resources.  Many  hours  were  spent 
in  the  development  of  the  por¬ 
trayal  of  the  stage  work  for  the 
presentation,  perfecting  the 
character  and  the  different  tech¬ 
nical  effects. 

Mr.  Chamberlain’s  presen¬ 
tation  of  “Joseph  Smith,  The  Man/ 
Seer,”  has  been  praised  and  ac¬ 
claimed  by  many  audiences 
across  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Mexico,  and  England.  Many  have 
witnessed  his  sensitive,  capti¬ 
vating  and  inspiring  portrayal  of 
the  beloved  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith. 

One  of  his  memorable  ex¬ 
periences  was  in  the  summer  of 
1977  when  the  actor  was  invited 
by  a  member  of  the  Joseph  Smith 
Sr.  Family  Organization  (Joseph 
Byron  Smith)  to  present  the  show 
at  the  Smith  Family  Reunion  in 
Kirtland,  Ohio. 

The  reunion  consisted  of 


broad  category.  Other  instru¬ 
ments  included  flutes,  whistles, 
fiddles,  mouthbow  and  selected 
reed  instruments. 

Wood,  bone,  pottery  and  stone 
were  the  materials  used  to  make 
the  flute.  With  the  advent  of 
traders,  other  materials  such  as 
pipe,  gun  barrels,  and  bamboo 
were  implemented.  Bone  from 
the  various  animals  in  the  en¬ 
vironment,  such  as  birds  and  even 
human  bones  were  discovered  to 


about  300  family  members,  some 
of  whom  were  members  of  the 
Reorganized  Church  of  Latter-day 
Saints.  “My  presentation  was 
very  well  received  and  compli¬ 
mentary,”  he  stated. 

After  the  performance,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  recalls  a  special 
moment,  “when  a  huge,  massive 
man”  by  the  name  of  Lyn  Smith, 
“came  up  to  me,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  put  his  arms  around  me 
and  said,  ‘Thank  you,  Bryce,  for 
getting  me  to  know  my  grand¬ 
father.’  ” 

His  stay  in  Kirtland  was  “a 
great  and  thrilling  experience,” 
he  recalls,  seeing  first-hand  the 
place  where  the  prophet  received 
revelations,  visiting  the  Kirtland 
Temple  and  the  stone  quarry 
(where  the  stones  were  excavated 
to  build  the  temple).  “I  spent 
several  hours  in  just  mediation 
at  the  stone  quarry  and  just  get¬ 
ting  a  feel  of  what  it  was  like  back 
then,  when  the  temple  was  built; 
I  could  smell  the  sweat  and  hear 
the  ‘grunts’  of  the  men  who  ac¬ 
tually  built  the  temple.” 

While  putting  on  his  perfor¬ 
mances,  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
tried  to  involve  his  whole  family 
in  his  production.  Each  member 
of  his  family  has  a  given  duty  to 
perform.  His  children  work  on  the 
technical  aspects  of  his  produc¬ 
tion,  such  as  lighting,  sound, 
sales  and  technical  directions. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  acknow¬ 
ledges  many  people  for  their  sup¬ 
port  and  appreciation  in  making 
his  presentation  possible.  He  said, 
“My  greatest  support  and  strength 
comes  from  my  wife,  Florence. 
She  is  very  understanding  and 
patient.  She  has  always  supported 
and  given  me  encouragement.” 
His  wife  does  all  his  typing  for 
his  script  and  answers  all  his 
mail. 

During  the  Christmas  holi¬ 
days,  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his 
son,  Steve,  who  at  the  time  was 
just  completing  his  mission  for 
the  church  in  the  Manchester, 
England  mission,  performed  his 
Joseph  Smith  portrayal  in  En¬ 
gland,  Scotland,  Wales  and  the 
Island  of  Man. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  looks  for¬ 
ward  to  his  performance  during 
Indian  Week  here  at  the  univer¬ 
sity. 


have  been  used  in  flutes. 

“Indian  music  possesses  some 
similarities  with  other  cultures 
such  as  the  Hebrews  and  Poly¬ 
nesians.  There  are  many  beautiful 
and  meaningful  things  in  the 
world  today,  and  music  is  one 
way  to  capture  its  meaning  and 
reverence,”  said  Mr.  Rainer. 

His  workshops  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  on  Feb.  5  at  9  a  m  and  on 
Feb.  7  at  2  p.m. 


Family  Demonstrates  Dancing 

Tradition  has  always  been  strong  among  the  Indian 
people.  For  the  Alley  family,  this  tradition  will  continue 
through  the  singing  of  traditional  songs  and  dancing  the 
traditional  dances. 

The  Alley  family,  consisting  of  seven  children,  will 
perform  this  year  during  Indian  Week.  They  will  be 
demonstrating  10  different  dances  to  the  public.  “Each  dance 
has  its  own  unique  tradition  and  ceremony.  The  learning  of 
the  dance  steps  may  take  time,  but  the  learning  of  the 
meaning  behind  the  dances  takes  a  lifetime,”  said  Dennis 
Alley,  father  and  leader  of  the  “Wisdom  Dancers.” 

The  name  “Wisdom”  is  made  up  from  each  of  the  tribes 
represented  in  the  Alley  family:  Winnebago,  Iowa,  Shawnee, 
Delaware,  Otoe,  Omaha,  and  Missouri. 

Mr.  Alley  said,  “I  learned  the  dances  from  my  parents 
in  Red  Rock,  Okla.  My  grandfather  was  a  singer  and  he 
sang  at  all  of  the  social  gatherings.  I  learned  to  sing  these 
songs  from  him.” 

Today,  the  Alley  family  dances  to  help  educate  the 
people  of  the  world  about  the  Indian  traditions.  Everyone 
needs  to  become  aware  of  these  sacred  and  traditional 
dances.  The  Alley  family  shares  their  knowledge  by  demon¬ 
strating  these  dances. 


MISS  INDIAN  BYU  CONTESTANTS 


Brenda  Allison 


Diane  Alley 


Sharon  Grosenback 


Sylvia  Laughter  Marlena  Martinez 


Brenda  Allison  is  a  20-year- 
old  Navajo  from  Tohatchi,  N.  M. 
Her  parents  are  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Toney  James,  also  of  Tohatchi. 
She  is  presently  a  sophomore 
at  BYU  majoring  in  elementary 
education,  with  an  emphasis  in 
special  education,  and  minoring 
in  Native  American  Studies.  She 
is  a  member  of  the  Onalee  or¬ 
ganization.  She’s  also  the  cultural 
refinement  teacher  for  her  ward. 
She  has  worked  two  years  with 
the  special  education  children, 
and  has  tutored  minority  hispanic 
and  black  children.  She  was  also 
the  vice-president  of  the  semi¬ 
naries  in  the  McKinley  School 
District. 


Tami  Lyons 


Miss  Indian  BYU 
Pageant  Committee 


Serving  as  Miss  Indian  Pageant  committee  are,  from  left, 
front  row  -  Denise  Alley,  chairman  Debbie  Crawford,  Eleanor 
Boyd;  back  row  -  Chili  Yazzie,  and  Jullieanne  Hall.  (Photo  by 
Hal  Williams) 


held  on  Tuesday.  At  the  Lamanite 
Generation  performance,  the  con¬ 
testants  will  be  recognized  once 
again. 

Each  candidate  will  have  the 
privilege  of  displaying  her  modem 
and  traditional  talent  on  Wednes¬ 
day.  This  evening  will  be  high¬ 
lighted  by  the  inter-tribal  ex¬ 
change. 

At  10  a.m.  on  Thursday,  ex¬ 
temporaneous  speeches  will  be 
given  by  each  candidate  after 
which  a  fashion  show  will  be  pre¬ 
sented.  Voting  will  be  conducted 
all  day  on  Thursday.  Indian  stu¬ 
dents  will  be  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  vote  for  the  candidate  of 
their  choice. 

The  new  Miss  Indian  BYU 
will  be  crowned  at  the  Indian 
Week  banquet. 

This  year’s  pageant  com¬ 
mittee  consists  of  Debbie  Craw¬ 


ford,  chairman;  Helen  Buck,  vice- 
chairman;  Darlene  Herndon, 
faculty  adviser;  Ken  Sekaquap- 
tewa,  talent  show;  Kathy  Ko- 
kenes,  extemporaneous  speeches; 
Denise  Alley,  fashion  show; 
Julieann  Hall,  coronation;  Lois 
Crawford  and  Terry  Clark,  Miss 
Indian  BYU  booth;  Dennis  Zotigh, 
escorts;  Terry  Garrett,  corres¬ 
pondence;  Chili  Yazzie,  pro¬ 
grams;  and  Eleanor  Boyd,  panel 
judging. 

The  public  is  invited  to  attend 
the  Miss  Indian  BYU  pageant 
talent  show  and  extemporaneous 
speeches,  fashion  show,  and  coro¬ 
nation. 

The  Miss  Indian  BYU  com¬ 
mittee  would  like  to  encourage 
the  Indian  student  body  to  support 
each  candidate  by  attending  the 
various  planned  activities  as  well 
as  voting  for  the  candidate  of  their 
choice. 


Diane  Marie  Alley,  20,  from 
Salt  Lake  City,  is  a  Otoe-Shawnee- 
Delaware  and  currently  a  fresh¬ 
man  majoring  in  general  studies. 
Diane  is  currently  a  member  of 
the  BYU  performing  group, 
Lamanite  Generation.  Diane  is 
the  daughter  of  Dennis  Alley  and 
Mary  Rose  Secondine.  She  comes 
from  a  family  of  one  brother 
and  two  sisters. 


Sharon  Grosenback,  a  Pueblo 
from  Isleta,  N.  M.,  is  a  sophomore 
majoring  in  Nursing.  She  comes 
from  a  family  of  four  girls.  She 
is  the  daughter  of  Julis  Grosen- 
bach.  She  was  a  participant  on 
the  Lamanite  Orientation  pro¬ 
gram  in  1979.  Miss  Grosenbach 
is  currently  a  member  of  the 
Lamanite  Generation  performing 
group.  Her  accomplishments  in¬ 
clude  graduating  from  high  school 
with  high  honors  and  being  on 
the  Dean’s  Honor  List  at  BYU. 
She  enjoys  dancing,  sewing, 
swimming,  tennis  and  playing  the 
piano. 


Sylvia  Marie  Laughter  is  a 
Navajo  from  Baby  Rocks,  Ariz. 
Her  parents  are  Rex  Laughter 
and  Mae  Mitchell.  She  comes 
from  a  family  of  seven  sisters 
and  one  brother.  Sylvia  is  a  sopho¬ 
more  majoring  in  music,  special¬ 
izing  in  vocal  performance  and 
pedagogy.  She  has  been  singing 
since  the  8th  grade.  She  is  a' 
member  of  the  university  per¬ 
forming  group,  the  “Lamanite 
Generation.”  She  is  a  singer  and 
soloist  for  the  group. 


Marlena  Martinez  is  a  24- 
year-old  Navajo  from  Kirtland, 
N.  M.  She  is  a  senior  majoring 
in  special  education.  Her  parents 
are  Frankie  and  Juanita  Mar¬ 
tinez.  She  is  the  oldest  of  two 
brothers  and  one  sister.  Marlena ’s 
hobbies  include  music,  needle¬ 
work,  target  shooting  and  read¬ 
ing. 


Pageant  Committee  Work  To  End 


by  Vickie  Manning 

Being  desirous  and  ambitious 
are  qualities  one  must  possess  to 
be  a  good  representative  of  the 
Brigham  Young  University  In¬ 
dian  students  and  BYU.  Miss  In¬ 
dian  BYU  has  many  opportunities 
in  which  she  is  able  to  share  her 
talents  with  others  as  well  as  gain¬ 


ing  knowledge  and  broadening 
her  horizons. 

The  Miss  Indian  BYU  Pa¬ 
geant  will  be  a  highlight  during 
Indian  Week,  beginning  Feb.  3-7. 

On  Monday,  Feb.  4,  the  con¬ 
testants  will  be  involved  with  a 
series  of  panel  judging.  Many 
professional  people  will  be  inter¬ 
viewing  the  girls  in  the  following 


categories:  culture,  public  rela¬ 
tions,  mass  media,  current  Indian 
affairs,  and  personality.  Later 
that  evening,  the  contestants  will 
be  formally  introduced  to  the  In¬ 
dian  student  body  at  the  Family 
Home  Evening  Indian  Week  ac¬ 
tivity. 

The  contestants  will  be  spe¬ 
cial  guests  at  a  luncheon  to  be 


Theresa  Tsosie 

Theresa  Tsosie,  a  Navajo 
from  Two  Grey  Hills,  N.  M.,  is  a 
junior  majoring  in  nursing.  She 
will  receive  her  Associate  of  Arts 
degree  in  Spanish  this  April.  In 
high  school,  she  was  president  of 
the  Spanish  Club  and  was  in  the 
National  Honor  Society.  She  was 
also  involved  with  student  govern¬ 
ment  and  played  on  the  girls’ 
basketball  team  all  three  years. 
She  has  served  a  youth  mission 
in  the  Arizona  Holbrook  Mission. 
While  at  BYU,  she  has  been  on 
the  Chairman’s  List  for  academic 
excellence  and  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Lamanite  Generation  for 
three  semesters.  She  has  studied 
Spanish  in  Mexico  and  attended 
BYU-Hawaii  for  a  semester.  She 
is  currently  the  Youth  Tribal 
Chairperson  of  the  Navajo  Nation 
and  enjoys  being  involved  with 
youth  affairs  and  tribal  govern¬ 
ment. 


Tami  Lyons,  a  Shoshone- 
Bannock  from  Boise,  Ida.,  is  cur¬ 
rently  a  junior  majoring  in  busi¬ 
ness  education/administrative 
management  with  a  minor  in 
Native  American  Studies.  Miss 
Lyons  is  22  years  old  and  is  the 
second  to  the  oldest  of  eight  child¬ 
ren.  Her  parents  are  Dale  and 
Fern  Lyons.  Her  work  experience 
during  the  past  year  was  secre¬ 
tary  for  the  Idaho  Inter-Tribal 
Policy  Board  headquartered  in 
Boise,  Idaho.  While  attending 
school,  she  has  served  on  the 
Eagle’s  Eye  staff  for  two  years, 
designed  the  Lamanite  Summer 
Orientation  brochure,  represented 
the  Indian  students  of  BYU  at  the 
National  Indian  Education  Con¬ 
ference  held  in  Denver,  Colo., 
last  December.  She  is  now  a 
special  assistant  to  Dr.  V.  Robert 
Westover.  She  is  also  a  singer 
in  the  Lamanite  Generation  tour¬ 
ing  group.  Tami  enjoys  sewing, 
camping,  cooking,  pencil  sketch¬ 
ing  and  beading.  Her  favorite 
sport  activities  include  water  and 
snow  skiing,  horseback  riding  and 
jogging. 


Trish  Tsosie 

Trish  Tsosie,  a  Navajo  from 
White  Horse  Lake,  N.  M.,  is  a 
sophomore  majoring  in  elemen¬ 
tary  education.  She  is  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Frank  and  Cecelia  Tsosie. 
She  comes  from  a  family  of  three 
brothers  and  two  sisters.  In  high 
school,  she  was  an  honor  student 
and  was  an  active  participant  in 
school  activities.  While  attending 
BYU,  Trish  has  received  numer¬ 
ous  awards.  She  has  been  on  the 
Dean’s  Honor  Roll  and  received 
the  Outstanding  Lamanite  Fresh¬ 
man  Girl  Award.  She  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Lamanite 
Generation  touring  group.  She 
was  attendant  to  Debbie  Craw¬ 
ford,  Miss  Indian  BYU  XIX.  She 
was  a  dancer  in  the  Sundown 
Theater,  professional  outdoor 
drama  organization,  last  sum¬ 
mer.  Her  hobbies  include  dance, 
all  sports,  sewing,  music,  hand¬ 
crafts  and  reading. 


From  The  Pages  Of  The  Past 


These  faces  look  familiar?  The  Tribe  of  Many  Feathers  executive  council  meet  to  discuss 
plans  and  activities  for  the  upcoming  “1963-64”  school  year. 

A  total  of  26  Indians  were  official  members  of  the  TMF  club.  Meetings  were  held  in  the 
Jesse  Knight  Building.  A  list  of  activities  for  the  fall/winter  semester  included:  Homecoming, 
of  which  TMF  won  a  prize  for  “The  Most  Original  Float.”  The  Homecoming  theme  was  “Tribe 
&  Sons  of  Ammon.”  On  Nov.  22,  Spencer  W.  Kimball  was  the  guest  speaker  for  an  honors 
banquet.  Feb.  4,  Bishop  Paul  Felt  outlined  the  new  Lamanite  program  at  a  tribal  meeting. 
Bringing  the  school  year  to  a  close,  a  final  tribal  party  was  held  in  Provo  Canyon. 

Officers  for  the  TMF  executive  council  included:  President,  Chester  Yazzie;  1st  vice- 
president,  Sherman  Martin;  2nd  vice-president,  Lacee  Harris;  secretary,  Cleo  Jackson;  treasurer, 
Martin  Senecca:  historian,  Rachael  Joseph. 


BYU  Indian  Alumni 
Organizing  New  Association 


For  the  past  several  years, 
many  alumni  students  have  re¬ 
turned  to  campus  during  Indian 
Week  with  intentions  of  sharing 
their  experiences  and  accom¬ 
plishments  with  other  former 
students  and  those  currently  here. 
Thus  an  Alumni  Day  is  planned 
to  serve  those  needs. 

Two  former  BYU  Alumni 
students,  Carolyn  Seneca  Steele 
and  Jeanie  Sekaquaptewa 
Groves,  have  coordinated  an 
Alumni  Day  of  Friday,  Feb.  8., 
for  former  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity  Indian  students. 

Mrs.  Steele,  a  Seneca  ori¬ 
ginally  from  Irving,  N.  Y.,  re¬ 
ceived  her  bachelor’s  degree  in 
English  and  her  master’s  degree 
in  counseling  and  guidance  from 
BYU.  She  is  presently  a  law 
student  here. 

Mrs.  Groves,  a  Hopi  originally 
from  Oraibi,  Ariz.,  received  her 
bachelor’s  degree  in  social  work 
from  BYU.  She  presently  resides 
in  Pleasant  Grove  where  she  is 
employed  with  the  Alpine  School 
District  as  the  Title  IV  coordi¬ 
nator. 

A  seminar  will  be  conducted 
from  1-4  p.m.  Friday  at  the 
Alumni  House  on  the  BYU  cam¬ 
pus.  Panel  Discussions  will  be 
presented  on  current  topics  con¬ 


cerning  the  Indian  today  in  poli¬ 
tics,  government,  medicine,  edu¬ 
cation,  etc.  The  objective  of  the 
panel  discussions  will  be  to  share 
ideas  and  experiences. 

“Many  former  BYU  students 
are  involved  in  prestigious  posi¬ 
tions  throughout  the  country;  and 
because  of  their  experience,  they 
can  offer  vital  information  to 
those  who  are  involved  in  working 
with  the  Indian  people,”  stated 
Mrs.  Groves.  “Hopefully,  those 
who  attend  will  receive  instruction 
on  how  to  improve  and  implement 
new  techniques  and  ideas  in  their 
professional  organizations.” 

All  those  involved  in  working 
with  the  Indian  people  and  current 
BYU  Indian  students  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  attend. 

The  evening  activities  will 
begin  at  8  p.m.  Refreshments  and 
live  entertainment  will  be 
provided.  At  the  registration 
booth  in  the  stepdown  lounge  of 
the  Wilkinson  Center,  flyers  will 
be  made  available  concerning 
Alumni  Day. 

According  to  Mrs.  Groves  and 
Mrs.  Steele,  plans  for  future 
Alumni  Days  will  be  considered. 
Those  who  are  interested  should 
attend  this  year’s  alumni  ac¬ 
tivities  for  further  information. 


Indian  Week  Chairmen 
Have  Difficult  Tasks 


EVELINA  JACKSON 


CHARLIE  STEWART 


importantly,  I  would  like  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  become  less  inhibited  in 
their  social  contact  with  Indians.” 
He  also  said,  “BYU’s  Indian  Week 
should  and  must  enhance  the 
public  of  what  the  university  has 
to  offer,  thus  enabling  missionary 
efforts  to  take  place.” 

Evelina  Jackson  is  a  senior 
majoring  in  zoology.  “We  have 
scheduled  many  events  for  this 
year’s  Indian  Week,  and  we  need 
the  support  of  all  the  students 
to  make  sure  this  week  is  a  suc¬ 
cess.  I  am  looking  forward  to 
see  all  of  our  work  unfold.  At 
this  time,  we  would  like  to  thank 
all  those  who  gave  of  their  time 
to  help  us  plan  the  activities. 


learn  more  about  themselves, 
have  a  spiritual  experience.  She 
hopes  each  contestant  will  have 
a  desire  to  be  ap  excellent  rep¬ 
resentative  of  BYU.  “Being  a 
good  representative  of  BYU,  an 
example  to  the  Indian  people,  and 
a  desire  to  share  and  give  is  a 
rewarding  experience,”  she  said. 

Miss  Crawford  is  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  Craw¬ 
ford.  Her  plans  for  the  future 
are  to  obtain  her  degree  from 
BYU  and  return  home  to  work. 


New  Tribe  of  Many  Feathers  executive  council  for  winter  semester  are,  from  left,  front  row  - 
Donna  Gill,  President  LeNora  Fulton,  Cheryl  Tolino;  back  row  -  Roy  Jackson,  Kurtis  Frazier, 
Henry  Saltclah,  Norman  Johnson,  and  Strater  Crowfoot.  (Photo  by  Wanda  Manning) 


New  TMF  Officers  Plan 
Winter  Semester  Activities 


The  Tribe  of  Many  Feather’s 
Club,  an  organization  for  the  asso¬ 
ciated  Indian  students  of  Brigham 
Young  University,  has  been  busy 
planning  some  exciting  events  for 
winter  semester. 

TMF’s  chief  purpose  is  to 
carry  out  programs  and  activities 
that  will  promote  and  serve  the 
needs  and  interests  of  the  Indian 
students. 

The  major  event  for  this  term 
is  Indian  Week.  The  TMF  Exe¬ 
cutive  Council  has  given  its  full 
support  to  the  Indian  Week  Com¬ 
mittee.  Many  activities  will  take 
place  during  the  week  of  Feb.  3-7. 

In  addition  to  Indian  Week, 
the  TMF  council  sponsors  fire¬ 
sides  and  informal  social  gather¬ 
ings  throughout  the  semester. 

LeNora  Fulton,  a  Navajo, 
serves  as  the  semester’s  club 
president.  Mrs.  Fulton  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  student  working  on  her  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  in  health  education. 

Other  officers  include  Kurtis 


Frazier,  a  Navajo  from  Farming- 
ton,  N.  M.  -  vice-president  of 
sports;  Henry  Saltclah,  a  Navajo 
from  Teec  Nos  Pos,  Ariz.,  vice- 
president  of  social  activities;  Roy 
Jackson,  a  Navajo  from  Red 
Mesa,  Ariz.,  vice-president  of 
public  relations;  Strater  Crow¬ 
foot,  a  Blackfoot/Stony  from 
Calgary,  Alberta,  Can.,  vice- 
president  of  finance;  Norman 
Johnson,  a  Paiute  from  Schurz, 
Nev.,  Onalee  president;  Debbie 
Crawford,  a  Sisseton-Wahpeton 
Sioux  from  Sisseton,  S.  D.,  Miss 
Indian  BYU  XIX,  and  Wanda 
Manning,  a  Paiute/Shoshone  from 
Owyhee,  Nev.,  Eagle’s  Eye  edi¬ 
tor. 

Lenora  Fulton  said,  “The  big¬ 
gest  responsibility  the  officers 
face  is  to  make  sure  everyone 
succeeds  spiritually  and  acade¬ 
mically.  This  year  will  be  great 
if  we  all  participate  in  the  up¬ 
coming  events.” 


Crawford  Ends 
Reign  As  Miss 
Indian  BYU 


Debbie  Crawford,  Miss  Indian 
BYU  1979,  will  conclude  her  reign 
during  Indian  Week.  Miss  Craw¬ 
ford  is  a  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Sioux 
from  Sisseton,  N.D.  Her  major 
is  early  childhood  education  with 
a  minor  in  Native  American 
studies. 

During  the  past  year,  Debbie 
felt  she  had  many  rewarding  ex¬ 
periences  while  Miss  Indian  BYU. 
“I  came  to  the  realization  that 
I  was  in  a  position  where  I  had 
to  be  the  example,  not  only  at 
BYU,  but  in  the  community  and 
even  at  home  with  my  family.” 

Various  highlights  for  Miss 
Crawford  during  her  reign  in¬ 
cluded  participating  on  the  Tribe 
of  Many  Feathers  Executive 
Council,  traveling  with  Lamanite 
Generation,  and  presenting  her 
ideas  and  feelings  on  television 
talk  shows. 


Charlie  G.  Stewart,  an  Oglala- 
Sioux  from  Pine  Ridge,  S.  D., 
and  Evelina  Yazzie,  a  Navajo 
from  Arizona,  are  serving  as  this 
year’s  Indian  Week  co-chairmen. 
The  1980  BYU  Indian  Week  will 
be  held  on  Feb.  3-7. 

Approximately  20  students 
are  donating  their  time  ot  help 
make  this  year’s  Indian  Week  a 
success. 

Charlie  Stewart  is  a  junior 
majoring  in  social  psychology. 
“We  want  to  utilize  the  talent  we 
have  on  this  campus  this  year. 
Our  purpose  of  having  Indian 
Week  is  to  create  Indian  aware¬ 
ness  on  the  BYU  campus,  mainly 
for  BYU  non¬ 

faculty,  and  special  guests.  More 


In  mid-October,  Debbie  had 
the  privilege  of  being  a  judge  at 
the  Miss  Phoenix  Indian  High 
School  Pageant  in  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
She  was  a  representative  at  Inter¬ 
tribal  gatherings  throughout  the 
Midwest.  “Participating  at  these 
different  activities  gave  me  the 
opportunity  to  share  the  gospel 
and  recruit  for  BYU,”  she  said. 

As  chairman  of  this  year’s 
Miss  Indian  BYU  Pageant,  Debbie 
hopes  each  contestant  will  be  able 
to  develop  closer  friendships, 


Booths  To  Show  Indian  Crafts 


by  Rachel  Duwyenie 

One  of  the  many  activities 
scheduled  for  Indian  Week  1980 
are  booths  and  displays.  The 
booths  will  be  seen  in  the  step- 
down  lounge  of  the  Wilkinson 
Center. 

Dr.  Hal  Black,  a  professor 
at  BYU,  teaches  a  Native  Ameri¬ 
can  Contribution’s  331  class.  His 
10  students  are  working  on  pro¬ 
jects  in  the  area  of  agriculture, 
medicine,  and  science  which  will 
be  displayed  during  Indian  Week. 
Some  of  the  projects  will  include 
the  geometric  design  of  an  Indian 
dwelling,  the  domestication  of 
animals  and  plants,  and  nutri¬ 
tional  practices.  The  purpose  of 
the  class  is  to  acquaint  Indian 
students  with  current  or  historical 
breakthroughs. 

Another  booth  that  will  be  set 
up  is  the  prestigious  performing 
and  touring  group,  The  Lama- 
nite  Generation.  Their  booth  will 
depict  three  cultures:  American 
Indians,  Mexicans,  and  Poly¬ 
nesians.  Oneness  among  the  three 
cultures  is  heavily  stressed  be¬ 


cause  the  three  separate  descents 
are  all  Lamanites  according 
to  Mormon  teachings. 

Also,  pictures  of  their  tours 
to  South  America,  Scandinavia, 
Canada  and  Mexico  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  the  public  to  view.  In¬ 
cidentally,  this  summer,  the 
Lamanite  Generation  plans  to 
tour  and  perform  in  the  Soviet 
Union;  however,  due  to  current 
political  problems  between  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  U.S.,  their  plans 
may  be  somewhat  altered. 

A  short  demonstration  of  the 
hoop  and  fancy  dance  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  daily,  and  members  of 
the  group  will  discuss  on  cassette 
tape,  experiences  that  have  in¬ 
fluenced  their  lives  while  being  a 
part  of  The  Lamanite  Generation. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  Indian 
Week  is  the  crowning  of  Miss 
Indian  BYU.  This  booth  will  dis¬ 
play  pictures  of  former  Miss  In¬ 
dian  BYU  candidates.  Pamphlets 
and  booklets  dealing  with  this 
year’s  pageant,  as  well  as  infor¬ 
mation,  will  be  available  at  this 
booth.  Registered  members  of 
the  Tribe  of  Many  Feathers  (TMF) 


will  also  cast  votes  for  Miss  Indian 
BYU  there. 

The  Oonale  Club,  the  club  for 
returned  Lamanite  missionaries, 
who  are  interested  in  building  up 
the  spirituality  of  Lamanite  stu¬ 
dents,  will  have  a  booth,  too. 
Their  booth  will  consist  of  mis¬ 
sionary  work:  for  examples,  the 
process  of  filing  for  a  mission 
call;  the  necessary  forms  that 
need  to  be  filled  out;  information 
on  who  to  get  in  contact  with  and 
the  finances  involved,  etc. 

Finally,  the  TMF  booth  will 
mostly  deal  with  information  on 
Indian  Education,  TMF,  and  In¬ 
dian  Week.  This  informational 
booth  will  display  scrapbooks  of 
various  activities  TMF  has  en¬ 
gaged  in,  trophies  TMF  has 
acquired,  and  pictures  of  out¬ 
standing  students.  Furthermore, 
as  part  of  TMF’s  booth,  pictures 
of  the  committee  who  make  up 
TMF,  its  flag,  and  its  constitution 
will  be  displayed. 

Each  of  these  booths  will  be 
open  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  during 
Indian  Week. 


Bruce  Perry  (left),  chairman  of  the  Governor’s  Indian  Affairs  Board  for  Utah,  received  a 
hand-made  flute  from  its  maker,  John  Rainer,  who  will  present  Indian  music  workshops  during 
Indian  Week.  (Photo  by  Hal  Williams) 

Rainer  Preserves  Indian  Music 


Joseph  Running  Fox  and  Arliene  Nofchissey  Williams  will 
speak  to  students  about  getting  into  movies.  (Photo  by  Hal 
Williams) 

Actors  To  Relate 
Experiences  In  Show 


by  Tami  Lyons 

“Native  American  music 
brings  the  spirit  of  a  great  heri¬ 
tage  into  living  reality  with  tra¬ 
ditional  songs.  It  has  much  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  our  nation  because  of 
its  depth  and  power  to  communi¬ 
cate  feelings  and  ideas  in  a  unique 
and  refreshing  style,”  states  John 
Rainer,  a  counselor  in  the  Indian 
Education  Department. 

John  Rainer,  a  Taos  Pueblo 
from  Taos,  N.  M.,  is  an  expert 
in  the  field  of  music.  A  faculty 
member  in  the  Indian  Education 
Department  for  12  years,  Mr. 
Rainer  lends  his  expertise  and 
knowledge  of  Indian  music  for  two 
workshops  during  Indian  Week. 
He  graduated  with  his  B.S.  in 
music  theory  and  master’s  in 
counseling  and  guidance  from 
BYU.  His  appreciation  of  Indian 
music  began  at  a  young  age. 

He  said,  “Songs  and  styles 
are  diverse  between  tribes  and 
geographical  regions.  Ethno- 
musicologists  have  estimated  six 
major  styles  (structure)  corn- 
rising  Native  American  music. 
However,  others  believe  that  there 
may  be  as  many  as  12  distinct 
styles.” 


Because  of  “oral  transmis¬ 
sion,”  songs  being  orally  trans¬ 
mitted  from  one  generation  to 
another  generation,  the  singing  of 
a  particular  song  may  vary  in 
rhythm  in  melody.  Due  to  “oral 
transmission,”  much  of  the  Native 
American  music  has  been  lost. 

“Indian  music  is  now  exper¬ 
iencing  a  change.  Whenever  a 
song  was  sung  long,  long  ago, 


a  matter  of  minutes,”  said  Mr. 
Rainer. 

Contd.  On  Page7 


Two  featured  actors  in  the 
NBC  television  special  “Ishi,  Last 
of  His  Tribe,”  will  talk  to  BYU 
Indian  students  about  problems  in 
getting  into  the  movie  industry. 

Joseph  Running  Fox  and  Ar¬ 
liene  Nofchissey  Williams  will 
speak  at  9  a.m.  Thursday  in  the 
Varsity  Theater  in  a  workshop 
that  should  be  helpful  to  all  In¬ 
dians  who  may  be  looking  for 
work  in  the  movie  industry. 

The  pair  will  give  counsel 
on  what  to  expect  and  how  to 
keep  from  being  “taken  in”  by 
certain  theatrical  agencies. 

A  little  more  than  two  years 
ago,  Joseph  was  a  pre-med  stu¬ 
dent  at  BYU  and  was  known  on 
campus  as  Joseph  Garcia.  He  is 
a  Santo  Domingo  Pueblo  from 
Albuquerque  and  served  a  mission 
to  Mexico  Hermisillo  for  the  LDS 
Church. 

He  was  invited  to  try  out  for 
the  longest  and  most  difficult 
portrayal  of  Ishi  in  the  movie. 
He  had  never  acted  before  in 
his  life,  but  he  had  special  feelings 
as  he  read  the  script  in  tryouts. 
He  was  hired. 

The  movie  was  shot  during 
the  winter  of  1977-78  and  aired  in 
December  1978  on  national  tele¬ 
vision  as  a  three-hour  special. 
It  is  now  playing  in  European 
theaters,  after  which  it  will  be 
issued  for  play  in  American 
theaters. 


“Ishi”  is  the  story  of  the 
last  survivor  of  the  Yahi  tribe  in 
northern  California.  The  movie 
is  based  on  a  book  by  Theordora 
Kroeber.  At  the  turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  when  Ishi  was  a  boy  of  10, 
the  tribe  was  massacred.  Only 
Ishi’s  immediate  family  and  a 
friend  survived.  They  retreated 
into  the  woods  to  live  in  seclusion. 

The  family  members  died  one 
by  one  until  Ishi  was  left  alone. 
He  finally  became  distraught  and 
couldn’t  live  along  any  longer. 
One  rainy  day  he  started  running 
and  was  later  found  half  dead, 
tired  and  shivering  in  a  slaughter¬ 
house  outside  Oroville,  Calif. 

An  anthropologist  from  Berk¬ 
ley,  portrayed  by  Dennis  Weaver 
in  the  movie,  was  contacted.  He 
befriended  Ishi  and  taught  him 
English.  Ishi  could  then  tell  his 
story  and  that  of  his  tribe. 

Ishi’s  mother  in  the  movie 
was  portrayed  by  Arliene  Wil¬ 
liams  of  Provo,  a  well-known 
composer  of  Indian  songs,  a  re¬ 
cording  artist,  and  BYU  alumna. 
She  was  nominated  for  a  Grammy 
Award  two  years  ago  for  the 
album  she  recorded  with  Chief 
Dan  George.  It  is  entitled  “The 
Proud  Earth.” 

Arliene  is  a  Navajo  and  the 
wife  of  Grant  Williams,  a  cine¬ 
matographer  for  the  BYU  Media 
Production  Studio. 


Hopi  'Grand  Dame’  To  Be  Honored 


by  Connie  Dee  Yellowfish 


Helen  Sekaquaptewa,  octo¬ 
genarian,  will  be  honored  during 
people  expected  things  to  happen,  the  Fifth  Annual  Women’s  Con- 
crops  to  be  abundant,  people  to  ference  hosted  by  ASBYU 
be  healed,  and  to  be  blessed  with  women’s  Office  this  week. 


a  plentiful  supply  of  meat.  It  was 
a  tradition  to  see  a  change.  Songs 
were  sung  for  a  purpose  in 
mind,  a  type  of  prayer,  In  es¬ 
sence,  the  singing  of  a  certain 
song  played  a  vital  part  in  the 
cultural/religious  aspect  of  life. 
Changes  in  Indian  music  are  in¬ 
creasing  and  can  be  seen  coming 
about  from  everywhere.  Since 
the  Indian  has  become  assimilated 
into  the  industrial  society,  these 
changes  have  become  apparent 
-  from  running  down  to  the  corner 
pharmacy  to  pick  up  aspirin, 
cough  syrup  and  medicines  to 
cure  aches  and  illnesses  to  the 
picking  up  of  fertilizers  to  help 
produce  an  abundant  crop.  Every¬ 
thing  is  within  our  grasp  within 


Mrs.  Sekaquaptewa  is  Hopi 
and  grew  up  in  Old  Oraibi,  an 
ancient  Hopi  village  in  Arizona, 
until  she  was  caught  one  day 
by  the  Indian  agent  and  shipped 
off  to  a  boarding  school  in  Keams 
Canyon.  She  didn’t  like  the  treat¬ 
ment  she  received  when  she  first 
arrived  at  school,  but  she  soon 
recognized  how  important  school 
was  to  her  and  began  enjoying 
her  learning  experiences. 

Because  of  her  education  and 
church  beliefs,  she  felt  conflict 


The  theme  for  this  year’s  con¬ 
ference  is  “Blueprints  for  Living,” 
and  Mrs.  Sekaquaptewa  epito¬ 
mizes  the  high  standards  of  the 
Mormon  Church.  On  Wednesday, 

Jan.  30,  during  the  Women’s  His¬ 
tory  Archives  Symposium  at  3 
p.m.  in  347  ELWC,  Colleen  Hel- 
quist  will  present  a  paper  on  with  her  Hopi  culture;  but  she 


Helen  Sekaquaptewa:  A  Trail 
Marked  by  Sand-and  Self  Deter¬ 
mination.” 

Mrs.  Sekaquaptewa  will  be  in 
attendance  to  resond  to  Mrs. 
Helquist’s  paper.  The  Indian 
Education  Department  is  also 


weathered  the  ostracism  by 
standing  firm  to  LDS  standards 
and  teaching  those  values  to  her 
children  and  grandchildren.  She 
is  a  compassionate  person  and 
shows  great  concern  for  others. 
In  addition  to  her  own  12  children, 


planning  special  recognition  for  she  adopted  others.  Today,  she 
Mrs.  Sekaquaptewa  during  the  has  the  hard-earned  respect  of 
Indian  week  activities  of  Feb.  her  people. 

3-7.  Mrs.  Sekaquaptewa  had  a 


close  friend  with  whom  she  shared 
her  colorful  past;  and  one  day  her 
friend  remarked  that  her  history 
should  be  recorded.  Mrs.  Seka¬ 
quaptewa  said  she  wasn’t  good 
at  writing  and  offered  her  friend 
the  job.  Hence,  the  book  entitled, 
“Me  and  Mine,”  written  by  Louise 
Udall,  is  the  journal  of  Helen 
Sekaquaptewa. 

Mrs.  Sekaquaptewa  was  of¬ 
fered  movie  rights  to  her  book, 
but  she  turned  it  down  because  of 
the  many  changes  that  were  pro¬ 
posed  for  the  movie.  She  was 
recently  featured  in  the  November 
1979  issue  of  Natural  History 
Magazine”  where  one  of  her  an¬ 
cient  Hopi  recipes  was  published. 

She  is  called  the  “grand 
dame”  of  Hopi  women.  Her  jour¬ 
nal  tells  of  raising  her  family, 
the  importance  of  church,  and  the 
ties  between  her  Hopi  and  LDS 
beliefs.  Indeed,  she  is  a  beacon  to 
women  of  all  ages  and  ethnic 
backgrounds. 


Elder  Packer:  Fireside  Speaker 


Elder  Boyd  K.  Packer,  a 
member  of  the  LDS  Church’s 
Council  of  the  Twelve,  will  speak 
at  the  Brigham  Young  University 
14-stake  fireside  Sunday,  Feb.  3. 
He  was  one  of  the  featured 
speakers  at  last  year’s  Indian 
Week  and  the  fireside  talk  is  the 
first  event  in  conjunction  with  the 
week. 

The  public  is  invited  to  attend 
the  7:30  p.m.  meeting  in  the  Mar¬ 
riott  Center.  Hosting  the  fireside 
is  the  BYU  2nd  Stake,  under  the 
direction  of  President  A.  Garth 
Fisher.  Music  will  be  provided  by 
a  special  Returned  Sister  Mission¬ 
ary  Choir. 

The  talk  will  be  broadcast  live 
on  KBYU-FM  radio  and  telecast 
on  KBYU-TV,  Channel  11,  three 
times:  Tuesday,  Feb.  5,  at  8  p.m.; 
Wednesday,  Feb.  6,  at  2  p.m.; 


and  Saturday,  Feb.  9,  at  9  p.m. 

A  native  of  Brigham  City, 
Elder  Packer  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve  since 
April  1970  after  serving  nine  years 
as  an  assistant  to  the  Council  of 
the  Twelve. 

An  educator  by  profession, 
his  career  includes  service  as 
supervisor  of  Seminaries  and  In¬ 
stitutes  of  Religion  for  the  Church 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Adminis¬ 
trative  Council  at  BYU.  Presently 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Church  and  the 
BYU  Board  of  Trustees  and  a 
member  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  each  of  the  boards. 

Elder  Packer  received  both 
the  bachelor  and  master  of 
science  degrees  at  Utah  State 
University  and  a  doctoral  degree 
in  educational  administration 


from  BYU. 

His  Church  assignments  have 
been  closely  tied  to  youth  and 
to  the  family;  the  Family  Home 
Evening  program  is  one  example. 

During  World  War  II,  he 
served  as  a  bomber  pilot  in  the 
Pacific  Theater,  He  has  been 
active  in  community  and  civic 
affairs,  has  served  as  a  city  coun¬ 
cilman,  and  has  been  cited  by  a 
number  of  civic  and  educational 
organizations  and  institutions. 

Elder  Packer  is  the  author 
of  a  number  of  published  works, 
including  a  recent  book,  “Teach 
Ye  Diligently,’’  which  concerns 
teaching  moral  and  spiritual 
values. 

He  and  his  wife,  Donna  Smith 
Packer,  are  the  parents  of  10 
children. 


ELDER  BOYD  K.  PACKER 


Former  Mission  President 
To  Speak  At  Home  Evening 


President  and  Sister  Glen  E.  Van  Wagenen  receive  a  beautiful  painting  on  leather  during  a 
farewell  party  last  summer  in  Pierre,  S.D.  He  will  speak  at  the  Family  Home  Evening  to  open 
Indian  Week.  (Photo  by  Hal  Williams) 

Westover  Receives  Doctoral  Degree 


by  Wanda  Manning 
Editor 

V.  Robert  Westover,  coor¬ 
dinator  of  Indian  Personal  Ser¬ 
vices  in  the  Indian  Education 
Department  of  Brigham  Young 
University,  received  his  Ph.D. 
in  counseling  psychology  from 
Arizona  State  University  in 
Tempe,  Ariz.,  in  December. 

His  dissertation  compared 
the  effectiveness  of  non-Indian 
counselors  working  with  Indian 
students  as  opposed  to  Indian 
counselors  working  with  Indian 
students  in  career  exploration. 
In  his  study  of  BYU  Indian  fresh¬ 
men  students,  he  found  there  was 
no  significant  difference  between 
the  effectiveness  of  a  counselor 
being  non-Indian  or  Indian. 

He  also  studied  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  group  counseling  as  a 
method  compared  to  the  class¬ 
room-lecture  approach.  His  study 
found  the  classroom-lecture  ap¬ 
proach  to  be  somewhat  more  ef¬ 
fective. 

In  addition  to  receiving  his 
doctoral  degree  from  ASU,  he 
earned  his  master’s  degree  in 
guidance  and  counseling  and  his 
bachelor’s  degree  in  business, 
education,  social  studies,  Indian 
education  and  English  there. 

Dr.  Westover  has  been  with 
the  Indian  Educational  Depart¬ 
ment  since  1971.  He  previously 
taught  at  Ganado  High  School 
in  Ganado,  Ariz.,  and  the  Navajo 
Community  College  at  Tsaile, 
Ariz.,  before  coming  to  BYU. 

He  came-  to  BYU  and  taught 
the  business  education  courses. 


Along  with  his  teaching  respon¬ 
sibilities,  Dr.  Westover  coun¬ 
seled  the  Indian  students  of  career 
choices.  He  became  assistant 
chairman  of  the  Indian  Education 
Department  under  Dr.  John 
Maestas. 

His  present  position  has  him 
coordinating  the  counseling, 
career,  personal,  tutoring,  health 
and  student  employment  services. 
“I  have  always  had  a  kinship 
with  the  Indian  people,”  said  Dr. 
Westover.  Other  responsibilities 
include  being  a  liaison  between 
the  BYU  Student  Life  Office  and 
the  Indian  Education  Department 
and  assisting  Dr.  V.  Con  Osborne, 
department  chairman,  in  re¬ 
cruiting  Indian  students. 

Along  with  his  administrative 
duties,  he  teaches  Lamanite  Gen¬ 
ealogy  and  Religion/History 
classes. 

Now  that  he  has  received  his 
doctoral  degree,  Dr.  Westover 
plans  on  doing  more  research  on 
career  exploration  and  needs  for 
Native  Americans. 

He  states,  “We  need  to  keep 
abreast  of  th  career  needs  on 
reservations  ,  we  can  train  an 
individual  in  a  position  there  is  a 
need  for.  There  is  personal  satis¬ 
faction  in  employment  when  we 
are  able  to  work  with  those  skills 
we  are  trained  to  do.” 

Dr.  Westover  is  originally 
from  Joseph  City,  Ariz.  He  now 
lives  in  Provo  with  his  wife, 
Lynda,  and  their  children.  They 
were  married  in  the  Mesa  Temple 
on  Oct.  22,  1965.  Lynda  is  cur¬ 
rently  working  on  her  master’s 
degree  in  home  economics  edu¬ 


cation  at  BYU. 

They  have  five  children: 
Sue,  Ann,  Rob,  John  and  Kathy. 

“I  really  enjoy  working  in  the 
department  with  the  other  faculty 
members  and  the  Indian  stu¬ 
dents,”  said  Dr.  Westover. 


The  words  “Humble,”  “lov¬ 
ing,”  “unassuming,”  and 
“strong”  which  are  often  used 
to  describe  the  Indian  people  are 
also  words  befitting  President 
Glen  E.  Van  Wagenen  who  will 
be  the  featured  speaker  for  the 
Family  Home  Evening  Program 
which  will  highlight  the  beginning 
of  this  year’s  Indian  Week  from  5- 
7  p.m.  in  the  Wilkinson  Center 
main  ballroom  on  Monday,  Feb. 
4. 

President  Van  Wagenen,  who 
is  currently  serving  as  the  Assis¬ 
tant  Commissioner  for  the  LDS 
Social  Services,  has  devoted  a 
great  portion  of  his  life  in  working 
with  the  Indian  people  and  has 
done  much  for  the  development 
and  the  advancement  of  the 
Lamanite  programs  of  the  Church. 

He  was  called  to  serve  in  the 
Southwest  Indian  Mission  where 
he  developed  a  great  love  for  the 
Indian  people  and  set  the  stage 
for  his  future  involvement  among 
them. 


After  returning  from  his 
mission,  he  became  a  professional 
photographer  after  which  he  be¬ 
gan  his  20  years  of  service  with 
the  Indian  Student  Placement 
Program  of  the  Church.  While 
working  with  the  Placement  Pro¬ 
gram,  he  was  called  upon  to  set 
up  and  open  the  Placement 
Agency  in  Arizona  which  was  the 
first  agency  outside  the  state  of 
Utah.  Later,  he  was  called  upon 
to  open  the  Placement  Agency 
in  California. 

In  1976,  he  was  called  to  serve 
as  the  mission  president  for  the 
South  Dakota  Rapid  City  Mission 
where  his  efforts  and  his  moti¬ 
vation  enabled  the  missionary 
effort  in  that  area  to  reach  new 
heights.  He  quickly  gained  the 
love,  respect,  and  admiration  of 
all  those  who  had  the  opportunity 
to  meet  him. 

He  is  noted  to  be  an  inspiring 
speaker  and  those  who  attend  this 
Family  Home  Evening  are  pro¬ 
mised  to  be  in  for  a  most  enjoy¬ 
able  and  uplifting  experience. 


Dr.  V.  Robert  Westover  and  his  wife  Lynda  pose  for  a  family  picture  after  he  earned  his 
doctoral  degree.  Their  daughters  are  (from  back)  Sue,  Ann  and  Kathy;  sons  from  left  are  John  and 
Rob.  (Photo  by  Wanda  Manning) 


Members  of  the  Lamanite  Generation  will  perform  traditional  and  modern  dances  and  songs 
during  two  presentations  Tuesday  of  Indian  Week.  The  troupe,  directed  by  Janie  Thompson,  has 
become  one  of  the  most  popular  variety  shows  sent  throughout  the  world  by  BYU.  (Photo  by  Mark 
Philbrick,  courtesy  of  University  Relations) 

Lamanite  Generation  Gives  Concerts  Feb.  5 


The  Lamanite  Generation  will 
be  giving  two  performances  in 
the  Wilkinson  Center  Ballroom  on 
Tuesday,  Feb.  5:  from  2-4  p.m. 
and  from  7 : 30-9 : 30  p.m. 

Tickets  are  $2.00  each. 

The  Lamanite  Generation  will 
give  a  full  show  with  some  selec¬ 
tions  from  their  latest  album, 
“Blossom  As  a  Rose.”  Julius 
Chave;:.  Navajo  concert  pianist, 
is  going  to  perform  a  special 
numbe  as  part  of  the  show. 

The  first  half  will  have  tradi¬ 
tional  Indian  dances  such  as  the 
“Creek  Variation”  by  the  cast 
and  the  “Creek  Stomp”  by  Audrey 
Barnett,  a  Creek  Indian. 

Ralph  Crane,  Clint  McMaster, 
Jake  Goodbear,  Eddie  Swimmer, 
and  Charlie  Stewart  will  do  war 
dances:  the  ruffle,  intro,  trick, 
and  fancy  dance. 

The  Women’s  war  dance  will 
be  performed  by  Diane  Alley, 


Denise  Alley,  Debbie  Crawford, 
Shirley  Tsosie,  and  Audrey  Bar¬ 
nett. 

There  will  be  a  Hawaiian 
medley  by  Kathy  Kokenes  and 
Lynne  Laeha.  Dennis  Zotiah  and 
Maurice  Begay  will  be  doing 
“Buck  &  Doe.”  The  “Spear  and 
Shield”  will  be  performed  by 
Ralph  Crane  and  Charlie  Stewart. 
The  “Hoop  Dance”  will  be  by  Clint 
McMaster,  LeRoy  Chavez,  Eddie 
Swimmer,  and  Jake  Goodbear. 
Friendship  Fire  will  be  sung  by 
four  of  the  group’s  members. 

The  second  half  will  feature 
“We  Are  the  Lamanite  Genera¬ 
tion,”  and  “Arise”  by  the  cast. 
“Indians  and  Cowboys”  will  be 
performed  by  the  men  and 
“Clowns”  by  the  women.  “Made 
Lei,”  an  Hawaiian  number  will 
be  by  Lynne  Laeha  and  Kathy 
Kokenes.  “La  Negra,”  a  Mexican 
dance,  will  be  performed  by  A1 


Roy  and  Maria  Tenorio.  The 
Lamanites  will  do  “Cherokee 
Nation.” 

The  director  of  the  group  is 
Janie  Thompson  with  John  Rainer 
as  co-director. 

Maurice  Begay  is  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  group.  Kathy  Kokenes 
and  Ralph  Crane  are  the  vice- 
presidents. 

The  Generation  went  on  tour 
J^Jov.  29-Dec.  2  to  the  Warm 
Springs  Reservation  in  Oregon. 
They  performed  at  the  junior  high 
and  senior  high  schools.  They  also 
visited  classrooms  and  discussed 
their  goals  and  experiences  with 
the  Indian  students. 


Youth  Government  Model 


In  January  of  1979,  Peter 
McDonald,  Navajo  tribal  chair¬ 
man,  and  his  new  Vice-Chairman, 
Frank  E.  Paul,  were  inaugrated 
in  ceremonies  at  the  Window  Rock 
fairgrounds. 

McDonald,  in  part  of  his 
speech,  stressed  the  importance 
of  the  Navajo  youth  and  their 
roles  in  the  future  of  the  Navajo 
Nation.  And  he  promised  to  give 
the  youth  on  the  reservation  a 
chance  to  participate  in  the  tribal 
gover  nent.  (Over  70%  of  the 
Nava  opulation  are  17  years 
andun  *.) 

Shi  ly  after  his  new  term  of 
office  gan,  McDonald  made 
plans  f«.  the  creation  of  an  Office 
of  Youth  Affairs,  appointing 
Malcolm  Curley  (former  student 
of  BYU),  as  the  executive  direc¬ 
tor.  All  programs  serving  the 
Youth  were  then  transferred  to 
this  new  office,  including  the 
department  of  Youth  Leadership, 
Internship  Programs,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Youth  Services,  and  the 
Youth  Recreation  Programs. 

Within  the  Department  of  the 
Youth  Leadership,  Alyce  T. 
Howard,  program  manager,  was 
assigned  the  task  of  introducing 
the  Navajo  youth  to  the  formal 
structure  of  the  Tribal  Govern¬ 
ment  by  organizing  a  reservation¬ 


wide  election  of  Youth  Chapter 
officers  and  Youth  Council  Dele¬ 
gates  from  each  chapter.  The 
Chapter  Officers  include  presi¬ 
dent,  vice-president,  secretary/ 
Treasurer  and  one  council  dele¬ 
gate. 

In  August,  all  the  youth  of¬ 
ficers  and  delegates  were  elected 
from  every  chapter.  (There  are 
86  chapters  and  22  districts  on 
the  Navajo  Reservation.)  The 
Youth  Council  Delegates  met  for 
two  days  in  Window  Rock,  Ariz., 
to  hold  their  first  Youth  Tribal 
Council  meeting  in  the  Tribal 
Chamber. 

It  was  during  the  two-day 
session  that  the  chairperson  and 
vice-chairperson  of  the  Navajo 
Youth  Tribal  Council  were  elected 
by  the  youth  council  delegates. 
In  addition,  the  18  delegates  from 
each  grazing  district  were  select¬ 
ed  by  the  chairperson  to  the 
Youth  Advisory  Council  (YAC). 
The  YAC  serves  as  the  advisory 
board  to  the  Office  of  Youth  Af¬ 
fairs  and  provides  youth  input  in 
the  overall  development  of  the  of¬ 
fice  and  its  programs. 

The  election  of  the  officers, 
delegates,  and  selections  of  the 
YAC  members  was  conducted  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  real 


tribal  election  procedures. 

Elected  to  the  Office  of 
Youth  chairperson  was  Theresa 
Tsosie  from  Two  Grey  Hills,  N. 
M.  Theresa  is  currently  attending 
BYU;  she’s  a  junior  majoring 
in  nursing  and  Spanish.  She  also 
performs  with  the  “Lamanite 
Generation”  as  a  singer  and 
dancer. 

Serving  as  vice-chairperson 
is  Marie  Robbins  from  Cameron, 
Ariz.  Marie  is  also  a  student 
at  BYU;  she’s  majoring  in  com¬ 
munications  (public  relations), 
with  a  minor  in  Native  American 
Studies. 

The  main  purpose  of  the 
model  government  “is  to  give  the 
Navajo  youth  the  opportunity  to 
experience  first-hand,  the  formal 
structure  of  tribal  government 
and  to  develop  the  needed  leader¬ 
ship  for  the  Navajo  people’s 
future,”  comments  Marie  Rob¬ 
bins. 

On  Tuesday,  Feb.  5,  The 
Department  of  Youth  Leadership 
will  be  presenting  a  workshop, 
explaining  the  program’s  plan 
of  operations.  All  students  and 
visitors  are  invited  to  attend  the 
session. 


Arliene  Williams  (long  coat),  Joan  Bruineman,  and  two 
missionaries  visit  a  canal  and  windmill  near  Busum.  At  left, 
Joan  takes  Arliene  on  a  walking  tour. 


Y  Alumna  Spreads 
Gospel  In  Holland 


Arliene  Nofchissey  Williams 
-  a  Provo  housewife  who  has 
excelled  as  a  talented  singer, 
actress  and  composer  -  recently 
completed  a  two-week  tour  of  The 
Netherlands  where  she  opened 
the  doors  for  American  Indian 
cultural  enrichment. 

Newspapers  in  Bussum  and 
other  cities  called  her  visit  the 
“first  by  an  American  Indian,” 
as  popular  European  Journalist 
Joan  Bruineman  personally  ac¬ 
companied  Mrs.  Williams  and  in¬ 
troduced  her  to  the  Dutch  people. 

Mrs.  Williams’  trip  was  ar¬ 
ranged  by  John  Limburg,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Amsterdam-Nether- 
lands  Mission  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints, 
and  Dr.  Dale  Tingey,  director  of 
American  Indian  Studies  and 
Research  at  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Mrs.  Williams  took  a  display 
of  Indian  artifacts  including  a 
tepee  made  of  canvas  and  pottery, 
baskets,  kochera  dolls,  sand- 
paintings,  rings  and  other  jewelry. 

“I  felt  good  about  the  trip  and 
was  told  the  door  was  always  open 
for  me  to  return  to  the  country,” 
said  Mrs.  Williams. 

Since  her  visit,  missionaries 
have  taken  the  display  around 
the  country.  It  was  reported  early 
in  January  that  three  display  set¬ 


ups  in  three  different  locations 
in  Holland  had  attracted  over 
104  inquiries  and  requests  for 
more  information. 

While  the  main  purpose  of 
the  trip  was  to  organize  the  LDS 
missionary  activities,  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liams  said  she  was  challenged 
with  the  task  of  projecting  her 
love  and  pride  for  her  people  - 
the  Indians. 

“Leaving  the  program  to 
young  LDS  missionaries  present¬ 
ed  challenges  to  Mrs.  Williams 
such  as  presenting  instructional 
seminars  so  that  details  of  specific 
Indian  heritage  would  not  be 
lost  when  she  returned. 

The  20-foot  high  tepee  and 
other  crafts  are  being  used  now 
by  missionaries  as  tools  to  help 
interest  Dutch  people  in  the  Book 
of  Mormon. 

Mrs.  Williams  said  that  many 
of  the  missionaries  had  difficulty 
understanding  where  the  Lama¬ 
nites  fit  into  the  gospel.  After  her 
explanations,  she  said  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  became  very  excited 
and  were  eager  to  wear  the  Indian 
costumes  -  once  they  learned  how 
to  wear  the  costumes  with  appro¬ 
priate  dignity.  She  taught  them  a 
feeling  of  love  as  well  as  a  feeling 
of  dignity  about  the  costumes  and 
the  reason  for  wearing  them. 


